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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. In the absence of the President, 
and the first Vice-President, the second Vice-President, Mr. 
Rhodes, occupied the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported among the accessions: 

The gift of twenty-eight volumes relating to the Netherlands, 
from the Committee of Historical Publications of Holland; of the 
gift of a collection of books formerly a part of the library of Thomas 
Shaw, of Portland, Maine, from his daughter. Miss Harriet C. Shaw, 
of Cambridge; ^ and the purchase of twelve volumes, containing 
Acts of Parliament, in black letter, fifty of Charles II, 1670-1678, 
two hundred and sixty-one of William III, and of Anne, 1695-1716, 
and eighty-four of George II and George III, 1758-1762, relating to 
English and American affairs. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Mrs. Bradley Gilman, an engraving of Dwight Foster 
(1757-1823), of Brookfield, a representative and senator in the 
United States Congress from Massachusetts, made by Boudier, a 
French engraver and imitator of St. Memin in style and size of 
portrait plates, who was in this country for a short stay about the 
same time as St. Memin. This engraving bears the words "Boudier 
Fecit"; and there is said to be only one other of his plates known, 
that of Bonaparte, signed "Boudier, Sculpt, Phila." 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, a photograph of Juliana, the crown 
princess of Holland, daughter of Queen Wilhelmina, April, ipri, also 
five decorations intended to be used by the Germans, if victorious, 
on their return to the Fatherland, taken from a German storehouse 
at Metz, by a French general and given to the Committee on the 
Appeal for devastated France. 

From Percy Bryant Baker, a signed photograph of his bust of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 1919. 

From Lawrence Park, a photograph of James Lawrence (1821- 

' Among them is the Poems of George Bancroft, published in 1823. 
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187s, H. C. 1840) of Boston and Groton, son of Abbott and Katherine 
(Bigelow) Lawrence. 

From the Merrymount Press, an engraving of the Custom House 
Tower from the Waterside, by R. Ruzicka, 1919. 

From the Hopedale Welcome Home Committee, the Hopedale 
service medal. 

From the town of Hamilton, the service medal of Hamilton. 

From Cardinal O'Connell two medals struck in his honor when 
he was created Cardinal. 

From Thomas Hibbard, a Virginia treasury note of May 15, 1862, 
and three pieces of United States fractional currency, July 17, 1862. 

From Miss Harriet C. Shaw, three pieces of paper money of the 
American Revolution; four pieces of Confederate States paper money 
1863, and 1864; three pieces of fractional currency, 1863, 1874; a 
123^ cent bill. City of Augusta, Maine, July 17, 1837; a piece of 
Brazilian paper money; and ten coins. 

From John W. Farwell, a gold twenty-five cent piece, California, 

1853- 

From Mr. Bowditch, a gold Mohur of Hindostan. 

From Mr. Shaw, a three cent scrip of the Townsend Bank, of 
Brookline, N. H. 

By deposit: from Miss Harriet C. Shaw, a lock of George Pea- 
body's hair cut off on April 30, 1867, the day before he sailed for 
England; and a case of seven razors marked with the days of the 
week, with the addressed label inside in the handwriting of George 
Peabody, giving the case to Thomas Shaw, also containing a letter 
from the Sheffield firm of makers. 

By exchange: thirty hard times pieces, three pieces of Bryan money, 
four encased stamps, one very rare Fugio piece, and a medal of the 
Prince Hall Lodge of Freemasons. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Edward Gray, of Milton, accepting his election as a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the following accessions: 

By gift: from Charles T. Mason, of Watertown, the original 
commission issued April 5, 1653, to Hugh Mason, of the same place, 
to be Captain of a foot company, signed by John Endecott and 
Edward Rawson. Also a parchment leaf in the writing of Henry 
Adams, (1604-1676) recording the grants of land made to John 
Bowers by the town of Medfield, January 14, 1655-56. 

From Henry Burt Alexander, of Lincolnia, Va., a rpster of the 
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First Mass. Regiment, 2d Brigade and 7th Division of Militia, 
1831-1835, William C. Plunkett being the Colonel, Rensselaer 
Solomons, Lieutenant-Colonel and George A. Lapham, Major. 

By bequest: from Horace Parker Chandler, a framed engraving 
by — • Closson of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with a letter, dated 
February 23, 1881, on "Dorothy Q." 

On deposit: by the heirs of David Greenough, the lease for 
ninety-nine years of the land occupied by the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, dated April i, 181 7. 

By Miss Harriet L. Shaw, protection issued to Thomas Merrill, Jr., 
June 4, 1804; letter of George Peabody, June 13, 1858; a fac- 
simile of one from Queen Victoria to George Peabody, March 28, 
1866, on her portrait and a grant of honors to him; and a record 
of a voyage from New York to Appalachicola, in the Bark Lincoln, 
F. A. Merrill, master, April 17 — June 12, 1856, and from Boston 
to Australia, in the Ship Chasca, the same master, August 7, 1856 — 
July 4, 1857. 

By purchase: about two hundred letters to and from Martin 
Van Buren, containing political and social letters from Aaron Burr, 
Pierre van Cortlandt, Benjamin F. Butler, Andrew Jackson, Edward 
Everett, Daniel Webster, Jesse Hoyt, Rufus King, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Howard Payne, Morgan Lewis, Lord Palmerston, James K. 
Polk, James Buchanan, Henry Clay, J. K. Paulding, H. D. Gilpin 
and F. P. Blair. They are excellent examples of the correspondence 
and interests of this masterly politician. 

From H. Stoddard Ruggles of Wakefield, a photostat reproduc- 
tion of leaves of a diary of Captain John Burk, describing service at 
Crown Point in 1755, in the Massachusetts regiment commanded by 
Col. Timothy Ruggles. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Rev. Henry 
Fitch Jenks, a Resident Member, and, speaking of his connec- 
tion with the society said: 

Rev. Henry Fitch Jenks died on January 31, 1920. 

He was elected a Resident Member of the Society on February 
10, 1881, and was a constant attendant at the meetings until 
the close of the year 1903, missing only six meetings during 
this period of twenty-three years. Protracted illness afterward 
prevented his presence, and also his active participation in the 
work of the Society, except that during the years 1908 to 191 2 
he felt well enough to come to most of the meetings, that of 
December, 1912, being his last. 
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Mr. Jenks was a Member at Large of the Council from 1891- 
1894, and the Cabinet-Keeper of the Society from 1898 to 1904, 
when illness made his retirement necessary. His special interest 
in the Cabinet was shown in his report for the Committee to 
examine the Library and Cabinet in April, 1889. 

He served on several publishing committees of volumes of the 
Collections, and from time to time communicated papers for the 
Proceedings. His last official act was signing the Memorial of 
the Society to Congress to preserve the frigate Constitution. 
His interest in the Society found expression often in his brief 
remarks at meetings, and in many gifts to the Library, while 
his special effort was in encouraging additions to the Society's 
Cabinet. 

Dr. J. C. Warren then said: 

Mr. Jenks was a classmate of mine in college and I had already 
known him as a Boston Latin School boy; but we were never 
on terms of intimacy. So although I have been acquainted with 
him for a very long period of time I am not in a position to 
analyze some of his salient traits of character. Therefore I 
think it better to read some of the following extracts from the 
report of the Class of 1863, of which he was a member. In this 
way the man will speak for himself, which he does in a very 
modest and unassuming way. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Clarence H. Denny, our class secretary, I have obtained some 
of the following data. 

Mr. Jenks belonged to the studious section of the class as his 
record shows fairly well. It should be remembered that at that 
time rank did not depend wholly on scholarship but was affected 
by certain penalties in the way of "deductions" for infringe- 
ment of college rules. His retiring disposition and a certain 
temperamental reserve seems to have disinclined him to partici- 
pating in the college society life of that period. His rank was, 
freshman year, mmiber 23, eighty-one percent; sophomore year, 
number 39, sixty-seven percent; junior year, number 32, seventy- 
three percent; and senior year, number 30.^ His part at Com- 
mencement was an essay, "The Fauna and Flora of Australia." 
He belonged while in college to the Rumford Society and the 
Christian Union, and in 1877 was made an honorary member 

' Of a class of 120. 
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of the Phi Beta Kappa. He received a "Detur" in his sopho- 
more year, and a second prize for reading in 1863. He was made 
a member of the Class Committee on July 19, 1865, but resigned 
frbm the committee on June 20, 191 2. His chum was Henry 
Tuck who studied medicine and later held high ofl5.ce in one of 
the great national life insurance companies. 

After leaving college he seems to have become more active in 
society work and developed a capacity for executive talent in 
various organizations and on numerous committees, when 
much useful public service was accomplished. At the time of 
the death of Arthur Lincoln, secretary of the Class of 1863, he 
volunteered promptly to assume the duties of that ofi&ce and 
served for several years, to the great satisfaction of his class- 
mates, until his retirement from all work on account of ill 
health. In his "Life" in the class book written by himself he 
says: 

Having been brought up with the expectation that I would become 
a minister, it has been an understood fact to which I looked forward 
ever since I can remember, that I should come to college. . . . 
My course in college has not been notable in any way. I have never 
been distinguished for my neglect of my duties, or for any special 
excellence in their performance. . . . 

On the 6th of March, 1859, I became a member of the Church 
in Brattle Square (Unitarian), Boston, of which Rev. S. K. Lothrop, 
D.D. (H. C. 1825) is pastor. Since i860 I have had a class in the 
Sunday School connected with that church. . . . 

I have never yet been able to find any one thing for which I had 
any peculiar taste or inclination, but during the last three or four 
years that I was at the Latin School I took a great fancy for printing, 
and my father gave me a room at home for the purpose. I had, in 
connection with a friend, quite a well appointed printing-office 
where we did considerable work which we thought very creditable 
to us. 

As I have had no difficulties in getting my education, having 
only to make use of the advantages which were put in my way, and 
as most of my life has been spent in one place, it has been quite 
barren of incident, and for the most part just what would be naturally 
expected to fall to the lot of any one similarly circumstanced. . . . 

My father was the fovirth son of Rev. William Jenks, D.D., LL.D. 
(H. C. 1797) and Betsy (Russell) Jenks. He was a member of the 
firm of Jenks and Palmer, booksellers and publishers. 
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Mr. NoRCROSS also spoke on Mr. Jenks and his services to 
the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Edward Henry 
Clement, a Resident Member, and gave his connection with 
the Society. He called upon Mr. Ford who read as follows: 

Born in Chelsea Mr. Clement was of Massachusetts origin, 
though his family seem to have belonged to Claremont, New 
Hampshire. His parents lost a child of the same name in 1842, 
aged one year and some months, and a year after the subject of 
this sketch was born — April 19, 1843. He had two brothers in 
the Union army — Andrew J. and William B., of whom he 
spoke in his paper on the first battle of Bull Run.^ Mr. Clem- 
ent graduated at Tufts College in 1864 and touched by the spirit 
of adventure and perhaps by that of the reformer, he went in 
1865 to Savannah, Georgia, to be the editor of the Savannah 
Morning News, a daily paper, originally established in 1850 
by WilHam T. Thompson, an ante-bellum humorist, whose 
Major Jones's Courtship (1844), Major Jones's Sketches of 
Travel (1848) and Major Jones's Scenes in Georgia (1858) had 
no little vogue in their day. Two Union soldiers took possession 
of the office and material, invited Mr. Clement to be the editor, 
^and launched into a campaign of education — something the 
South did not want from such hands. Carpet-bag editors 
were as unwelcome after the war as carpet-bag politicians, for 
the one thing the South desired was to be allowed to work out 
its own salvation. With Sumner, Stevens, and Wade in con- 
trol no New Englander could be welcome anywhere in the 
South, and Georgia had cause still to feel Sherman's march. 
For two years Mr. Clement remained on this thankless and 
wearisome duty and then returned to Boston, where he had 
employment on some journals without forming a permanent 
connection with any one. 

He went to New York in 1867 and for nearly two years was 
night editor of the New York Tribune when John Russell Young 
was of influence, a somewhat useful but not very desirable 
model to follow. For Young had an extraordinary facility of 
language rather than a supply of suggestion — ideas would be 
too strong a word. Greeley was more interested in telling what 

1 Proceedings, xlii. 181. 
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he knew about fanning, and Whitelaw Raid, joining the editorial 
board at this time, had not yet become the dominating factor. 
From 1869 to 1875 Mr. Clement tried journalism in New 
Jersey, but in the latter year he was invited by WilHam A. 
Hovey to come to the Boston Transcript and for twenty-five 
years, 1881-1906, he was its editor-in-chief. In that time he 
saw the newspaper grow into its present size from an eight-page 
paper and a modest quantity of news and Kterature. 

There was in him something more than New England, for 
his experiences in Southern and New York journalism broadened 
his point of view. He had something of the reformer, some- 
thing of the poet, and something of the artist, for he wrote 
verse and practised painting, but none of these affected his 
journalistic habit, for by long usage habit it had become. In 
these days of the anonymous editorial it is difficult to create 
the feeling of influence, such as the older newspaper men exerted, 
and the reader is more conscious of an of&ce than of a personality. 
In fact, I cannot believe that the editorial is read, if read at all, 
from a desire to be instructed or to be quickened, but from a 
sense of being supported in our existing opinion. In the coliunns 
of "The Listener," appearing twice a week, Mr. Clement 
reached a wider audience than he could have done as a leader 
writer. As editor he made mistakes, for even a journalist can 
commit serious errors of omission and commission. 

I have spoken of him as something of a reformer, but this 
tendency was never strong enough to overturn his instinct 
of conservatism. He was an anti-imperialist, but the question 
never came to be prominent in national politics and was an 
infection local to Massachusetts. He would not have left party 
lines, because that form of political expression, however whole- 
some as symptomatic of abuses, is apt to be spasmodic and 
temporary. But he was active in many ways and was an 
earnest worker in many causes, notably those of anti-vivisection 
and the Armenians. His colleagues dwell upon his idealism, 
but it was one wanting in the force and concentrated energy of 
the true fanatic. His exposition was intended to persuade 
rather than to impose a conviction, and with a ready pen he 
rather pointed towards a compromise of opinion than enforced 
an unalterable opinion of his own. He would have been out of 
place anywhere but in Boston; it is difficult to imagine him on 
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any other paper than the Boston Transcript. To him we owe 
the revival of the name of St. Botolph, applied to a club from 
which St. Botolph would in all probability have been rigidly 
excluded. 

The Vice-President, remarking that this meeting of the 
Society is held on the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, read from the Proceedings of the Society, at the meeting 
on April 20, 1865, the tribute paid to Lincoln by the President, 
Robert C. Winthrop. 

Mr. Agassiz read a paper on 

The Real Frankenstein. 

You can tell a man's outlook on life by his attitude toward 
oysters. If he is an optimist he will look for pearls; if a pessi- 
mist he will fear ptomaine. Henry Adams has said that if you 
probe deeply enough into the mind of the contemporary philoso- 
pher or man of science you will probably incline to the conclu- 
sion, from the sub-current of his thought, that he must look on 
Schopenhauer as an optimist. Has the historian any better 
prospect of finding pearls in his oyster stew? The man of 
science, the philosopher and the historian must all alike face the 
fact that the accumulation of human knowledge leads us to 
the recognition that we are living on a dying planet, that the 
ultimate fate of humanity on this earth is annihilation. 

One of the most recent discoveries of astronomy is that the 
globular clusters of stars all lie at such tremendous distances, 
that each of them is far outside and beyond the huge cluster of 
stars that we call our universe; that each forms a galaxy of its 
own in the remote and otherwise empty regions of space. One 
of the nearest of these other universes, the great cluster in 
Hercules, is approaching us at the rate of some 150 miles a 
second. But that need not alarm us, it will not reach the 
outer limits of our universe for some fifty million years. 
Long before that the Earth will be as dead and as unfit for 
human habitation as the moon. Truly "we are such stuff 
as dreams are made on, and our little hfe is rounded with a 
sleep." 

The historian is fortunate in that his preoccupation is with 
the past. But I need not remind you, whose business or avoca- 
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tion is looking backwards, that this is the least unsatisfactory 
method of attempting to see ahead. 

Is not the historian, therefore, the most competent person to 
guess at the future pages of history? Given like conditions 
man will invariably react in the same way. Whenever he 
reaches a certain stage of civilization he will always do the same 
thing. He has apparently invented the bow and arrow inde- 
pendently in half a dozen different parts of the world whenever 
he was ready for it. When civilization has become too burden- 
some and complex, it has broken down. It has done so at least 
twice in the Mediterranean basin, and the archaeologist gives 
us glimpses of the collapse there of other civilizations that we 
know not of. 

Babylon, Thebes, Athens, and Rome have all fallen. Why 
should we expect immunity for London, Paris and New 
York; to say nothing of Berlin and Vienna? Such speculations 
may not seem as utterly fantastic today as they would have 
appeared a few years ago. Had a Roman Senator been told 
that the Empire would fall, and the Latin language become 
extinct, he would have regarded his prophet as a harmless 
lunatic. 

In the past, new civilizations have sprung up from the virile 
blood that the conquering barbarian has poured on the ruins 
that he found, and made. Where shall we find such blood 
today? Surely not in the Eastside Jew, the parlor Bolshevist, 
or the proletarian. It may be that the hope of the world lies 
in the East. Do recent events in China still permit us to say 
that hers is the only civilization that has endured? It is hard 
for us to realize how untinged with the heritage of the West 
is the life of the Celestial Kingdom. An educated mandarin who 
once held a professorship of Chinese at Harvard, confessed that 
before coming to this country he had never heard of Rome, 
Athens, or Jerusalem ! 

Is our civilization as it stands worth preserving? We breathe 
the word civilization and shout progress, as if we were dealing 
with the mystic symbols of the anointed. What! shall the 
infidel attempt to force his way into the shrines of the holy! 
But toward what goal are we shouting progress? Galsworthy 
wonders how we will avoid falling into the trombone we are 
blowing so loudly, and Carlyle said that he would be an ardent 
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advocate of civilization, if any one could show him that it had 
ever made a single bootblack happier. 

Think how much of our civilization consists in attempting 
to get rid of one evil by devising another. We are like a child 
with a great piece of soft molasses candy, which it keeps pulling 
from one hand to the other, becoming constantly more sticky in 
the process. But I will not dwell on this aspect of our troubles. 
We apply our science by prostituting it for the perfection of 
the ghastliness of war. The untutored savage orders his life 
more intelligently than that. Shortly before Stanley cut a 
swathe through Congo-Land, and blazed the way for opening 
up the country to all the delights of civilization, as exemplified 
in the exploitation of the natives in the rubber trade — shortly 
before this, the chiefs of those parts held a Hague Conference 
of their own, decided that the bow and arrow was a murderous 
weapon, and abolished it as an implement of war. 

In the dim past we inherited from our inarticulate ancestors 
a beautiful world; we are making it a utilitarian wilderness. Is 
it worth while to destroy our forests, that we may have the so- 
called comic supplement of our Sunday papers? Is it worth 
while to ruin our waterfalls, that we may blot out the light of 
the stars with some flaming monstrosity advertising the product 
of the enterprising maker of a half-digested food? Our modern 
life is saturated with such examples. 

We are ruining our birthright for a mess of pottage. Every- 
where we are scarring the fair face of nature with the hideous 
contrivances of our handiwork. We have smeared our smiling 
valleys, and polluted our streams, with the grime of our count- 
less factory towns, whose chimneys belch forth smoke and 
poisonous gases in such volumes that the air, at no compara- 
tively great distance of time, will be unfit for human respira- 
tion; while we are planning to rob the atmosphere of its nitrogen 
on a scale that will eventually leave us a prey to spontaneous 
combustion. 

It is not however, on precisely such phases of our civilization 
that I wish more specially to speak. 

The historian is hampered in forming any intelligent estimate 
of the future trend of history, if you will pardon the Hibernicism, 
by the fact that, like Frankenstein, we are confronted with a 
monster of our own making, that has no parallel in history. If 
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one man, more than another, is responsible for the growth of the 
Juggernaut that we worship, but which some of us are beginning 
to look on with suspicion and distrust, it is James Watt. Could 
his mother have prevented the boy from dreaming over the 
antics of her steaming kettle, she would deserve a high place 
among the benefactor^ of mankind. 

Our modern industrial life dates from the application of 
the steam engine to the productive activities of man; and the 
tremendous stimulus it gave to the introduction of machinery 
into his daily work is at length threatening to strangle him in 
the mechanism in which he has entangled himself. 

The monster that we have created is a machine-ridden land, 
that has us all in its grasp; whose tentacles reach into the inner- 
most corners of our lives, and which holds our less fortunate 
fellow beings, in our myriad factories, in a bondage more appal- 
ling than any dreamt of in Greece or Rome. If the choice were 
forced upon you, would you hesitate a moment between the life 
of a Greek Helot, and the stoke-hole of an ocean steamer? 

Columbus, setting forth on an -unknown sea, found a new 
world. The intrepid aviator, yearning for a like adventure, 
has nowhere to go. His mission is to reduce the ends of the 
world to one dead level of mechanical complexity. 

Surely Nature never intended man for a mere appendage to a 
machine. The essential requisites of his healthy existence are 
an open-air life, and a joy and pride in his work. 

A few men, now past their middle age, have wandered in a 
country where they could build pictures of their own lands, 
such as they were before the days of modern industrialism. In 
Japan, before the influence of the West had spread its pall over 
the land, the intelligent traveller might see on all sides the happy 
artisan delighting in the joy of his work, which inheritance from 
his ancestors had transformed into an art. 

Our mechanical industrial life has produced the festering 
sores of the slimis of our great cities, where masses of humanity 
lie gasping, huddled together "in the sordid dens of ... of the 
crowded warrens of the poor." The subdivision of labor, by 
the mechanical devices of the modern factory, is constantly 
reducing man's work to a smaller and still smaller process. 
This results in his taking less and less interest and responsi- 
bility in the completion of the whole; and not only brutalizes 
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him by subjugating him to be a mere routine feeder of a machine, 
it robs him of joy and pride in his work. If you do not be- 
lieve this, go to the next meeting of workingmen, and talk to 
them of the satisfaction and solace of labor. You will be re- 
ceived with jeers as an ignorant fanatic. The one idea of the 
worker today is to do as little labor as possible. And who can 
blame him for such an attitude? Modern life is piiming him 
down to an ever-increasing monotony of toil, such as was never 
before known in the history of the world. The skilled craftsman 
could find some satisfaction in making a pair of shoes by hand. 
No sane man can find any alleviation in the constant repetition 
of a few mechanical gestures which guide a machine that drives 
the nails into the heel. Is it not such conditions as these that 
have led to the rumblings of the social volcano that we all feel 
trembling beneath us? 

My guess is as good as the next man's. If the situation lies 
in our hands, unless it is handled with more intelligence than is 
at present visible, man will, in desperation, smash the civiliza- 
tion he has made, but does not fit. 

With one hand we are endeavoring to educate the people for 
a broader and fuller life; with the other we are chaining them 
down in an ever-increasing gloom, to a life of monotony and 
mechanism. Who but a maniac would expect anything but dis- 
aster from such a process? 

If modern thought leads to such conclusions as are sketched 
in my opening paragraphs, is that any reason why mankind 
should prepare to live out the little span of its life in bedlam? 

It is far easier to find the sore than to suggest the remedy. 
Fantastic as were the dreams of Rousseau, they contained 
one fundamental truth. Nature is bigger than man; in any 
contest with her, he will always emerge defeated. If, with 
Sidney Carton, we are to see "the evils of this time, and of the 
previous time, of which this is the natural birth, gradually 
making expiation for itself, and wearing out." Man must 
cease forging the chains with which he is fettering himself. 
Somehow he must strike them off. Somehow he must get down 
to the deep realities of life, sift the chaff from the wheat, the 
unessential from the essential, wake up and realize that the 
blind worship of the golden calf leads nowhere, that an ounce of 
health and happiness is worth tons of material prosperity. He 
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must learn to know that his salvation does not rest in aimless 
complexities, but in calmer and less complicated surroundings, 
where in a simpler, freer and more healthy life, he will live in 
sympathy with Nature, and in harmony with her laws. 

Mr. Thayer read an amusing account of a visit of ceremony 
he made when a young man upon James Russell Lowell, when 
Leslie Stephen also was present. 

Mr. Ford spoke on the incident in the career of Jonathan 
Russell which brought him into opposition with John Quincy 
Adams, produced Adams' Duplicate Letters and led to Russell's 
retirement from public life. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Thayer 
and Wendell. 
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MEMOIR 



OF 



HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 

Bv JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 



During the two earlier generations of the past century in Bos- 
ton a group of the Lee, Lowell, Jackson, Cabot and Higginson 
families maintained a strong solidarity. They had a way of 
marrying each other, and besides matrimonial enlacements they 
kept a close social intimacy, liking even in their dwellings to 
cluster in neighborhood. The Higginsons were of intellectual 
tastes, respected, content to lead quiet, unobtrusive hves, but 
prone to advanced ideas, which they maintained with courage 
and independence. The Jacksons, with excellent brains, were 
chiefly noted for an astonishing sweetness of temper, and an 
intense desire to work exceedingly hard, but were seriously 
handicapped by their virtues and over-developed consciences. 
When Patrick Jackson died, Col. T. Handasyd Perkins "shut 
himself up in his room; for never lived three such men as the 
Judge, the Doctor and Patrick." The Lees brought different 
quaUties, being a virile, energetic race, not incapable of rough- 
ness, enterprising, good merchants, generally successful getters 
of money, with a tendency towards usefulness in public affairs, 
impetuous and outspoken withal, so that commonplace people 
alleged them to be "almost eccentric." The Cabots — but how 
give an idea of that various clan ! Quot homines, tot sententihe. 
Each one had his own special views, traits, qualities, tempera- 
ment, purposes, gloriously independent of all the rest of the 
world; many of them were intellectual and cultivated, often 
highly so, in literature, art and music, of liberal ideas, able men 
of affairs, and generally with an aptitude for acquiring money, 
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though only in sporadic cases showing any inordinate taste for 
hard work. No Lowell blood, I believe, ran in Henry Higgin- 
son's veins, the connection being by marriage from which he 
was not descended. His father, George Higginson, was beloved 
and respected by every one; a warm-hearted, impulsive man, 
generous even beyond prudence, with a sense of personal honor 
so romantic that in one matter it actually brought criticism 
upon him. Though short of stature, he was remarkably mus- 
cular, with such long arms as made Rob Roy the most redoubt- 
able man in the Scotch Highlands. From him Henry got his 
splendid physical strength. Mrs. Higginson (Mary Lee) upon 
her mother's side a Jackson, had a temper and disposition of 
notable sweetness, but unfortunately had delicate health. The 
writer can remember her, ill and feeble, lying on the sofa, while a 
noisy rout of boys frolicked through the house, and she all the 
while smiled gently, making no plea for quiet. She died while 
the children were still young. 

Such were the characteristics which came into the making of 
Henry Lee Higginson, and they are dwelt upon at such length 
because nearly all these component elements became distinctly 
noticeable in him, and in a measure not often encountered in 
studies of heredity. It seems almost like making up a man by a 
chemical formula from component qualities, moral, mental, 
temperamental, all furnished by his forbears. Further, the 
inference suggests itself that this fact may not improbably have 
been an occult influence tending to give rise in him to his very 
marked regard for the ties of blood and kinship. Numerically 
it was an extensive family connection that surrounded him, but 
over all its members his interest and his sense of relationship 
spread. Each and all could depend upon him not only for 
friendly words but for acts of substantial kindness in time of 
need. This strong loyalty was an attractive trait, and not 
altogether without reward too, since it secured for him an 
influential band of devoted adherents. 

But it is time to extricate ourselves from these too enticing 
speculations as to heredity, and to get Henry Higginson born. 
This practical event occurred on November i8, 1834, in New 
York City. He was the second of five children, George, Henry, 
James, Mary and Frank. The residence in New York was soon 
abandoned, and the household came back to Boston and es- 
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tablished itself in Bedford Place, in the centre of a colony of 
relations. Boyhood passed like all boyhoods in those days — a 
routine of marbles, tag, and spelling books, developing into foot- 
ball, skating, and the Latin Reader, with the customary delivery 
over into Harvard College. The entry into this institution, 
then of "the humanities," was effected in the spring of 1851; 
but Henry Higginson's stay there was not long protracted. 
Weak eyes interfered with study, and he did not quite finish the 
Freshman year. The sole tradition extant relates not to scholar- 
ship, but to the noteworthy prowess of the vigorous youngster in 
the famous "football fight," properly so called, which recurred 
annually on "Bloody Monday night," being the early evening 
of the first Monday in September. In this desperate fray it 
would seem that "Bully Higg" won laurels which to his young 
contemporaries seemed imperishable, and which in fact did 
survive longer than some more useful greenery. 

After leaving Harvard, Henry Higginson made a trip to 
Europe; returned and did some desultory studjdng with the 
idea of rejoining his class; abandoned this purpose and passed 
some eighteen months or so in the house of Samuel and Edward 
Austin, peeping a little into the business of foreign commerce. 
Leaving this occupation in the autumn of 1856, he again went 
abroad with Stephen Perkins and Powell Mason, and later 
joined Charles Lowell and John Bancroft. With these friends 
he travelled and had joyous and not unimproving days until 
in the fall of 1857 he went to Vienna and entered then and there 
into the seriousness of Hfe. It was his purpose to make music 
the practical occupation of his life, and to this he devoted three 
winters of earnest labor. He took lessons from Eppstein, later 
Professor at the Vienna Conservatory, and studied composition 
with Rufiinatscha. He wrote to his father: 

My position here is very pleasant. I am most kindly received in 
houses worth visiting, and have friends worthy of the name. I am 
fairly in the best circle of musicians in Vienna and am befriended of 
many of them. ... I live with a very genial and bright man who is 
second as pianist to very few people in the world. He is by all odds 
the first here, not by his brilliancy (of which he has enough) but 
by the warmth, the heart and the understanding of his play. . . . 
Remember that I enjoy, in the depths of my soul, music as nothing 
else, and you'll easily comprehend my stay. 
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Meantime the practical gentlemen of Boston, merchants 
and manufacturers, and his numerous relatives were shaking 
their heads not approvingly : "Pity that young Higginson should 
be wasting his time and his money in Germany, learning to 
fiddle! Bye and bye he will come home, and what will he be 
good for?" To give three years to studying music was a hardly 
pardonable idiosyncracy in the view of these descendants of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans. Henry Higginson, however, thought 
quite otherwise, and with wonted independence, he followed 
his own convictions. It was a cruel disappointment when his 
long persistent apprenticeship forced him at last to the con- 
clusion that success was beyond his reach. He said that he 
had failed in the special thing which he had most at heart. For 
a while then he wandered in Europe thinking over the situation. 
"I must find something to do," he wrote to his father, "or I 
shall go into the insane asylum. I'd not Uve at home without 
employment for any possible reward." In the autumn of i860 
he came home, still undecided, still seeking the answer to the 
query "what he was good for." 

His comrades also were puzzling themselves over the like 
conundrums in their own several cases. They were not triflers; 
they consulted together about life and its possibiHties, they 
had undefined hopes, often high ambitions, but as yet uncertain 
purposes. Stephen Perkins wrote to Higginson: "I wonder 
whether we shall go on constantly expecting life to unfold itself, 
and the great possibiUties to appear in us and outside of us until 
we are surprised that death has come to us, when we hardly 
seem to ourselves to have lived." Charles Lowell said: "My 
ambition now is to be able to toil terribly! — like Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Let me but get and keep this and I may yet do some- 
thing. I want to know something still, but don't know yet 
what I want to know." 

But while they pondered the world moved and the spring of 
1 86 1 brought to them all a curt solution of the question of what 
they should do. Already prior to the winter of 1860-61 a por- 
tion of the entourage of Higginson had been of anti-slavery 
leanings; and apart from this he had done his own thinking in 
the matter. So early as 1854 the return of the escaped slave, 
Anthony Bums, to his Southern owners took place in Boston. 
Charles Lowell and Henry Higginson with youthful ardor 
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sought an audience with the judge, which was properly refused 
to them. They then went with the crowd to the wharf and saw 
the negro put on board the U. S. revenue cutter. "Charley, it 
will come to us to set this thing right," said Henry; and now in 
that winter of 1 860-61 he saw plainly that the expected duty 
was close al hand. He talked it over with James Savage, his 
near and dear friend. "I shall not go," said Savage. "I shall 
go," said Henry Higginson, and says that he marvelled at the 
attitude of Savage, which he failed to understand. Then the 
. hour struck, and troops were called for, and Savage and Higgin- 
son were among the earliest to offer their services. On May 21 
Savage had a Captain's commission in the Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers, and Higginson had a lieutenancy in 
the same company. Together they went to Fitchburg to 
recruit men, and soon the regiment, nearly full, went into camp 
at Brook Farm. In the same regiment went also Stephen Per- 
kins, another intimate friend of Henry Higginson, and Greely S. 
Curtis with whom he afterward lived as tent mate in the field 
for a long time. The two men became closely attached to each 
other, and certainly the canvas covered no better regimental 
ofl&cers in the Northern army — stalwart warriors both, of 
ready intelhgence, abounding courage, with a natural capacity 
for command, and in this cause deeply in earnest. Duties at 
Brook Farm were somewhat bewildering; for the ofl&cers had 
to teach what they themselves were only learning — drill and 
the routine, discipline and hygiene of camp life; but hard work 
good will and quick intelligence counted for much and it was 
a fact that the second Regiment held exceptional material 
alike in the commissioned officers and in the ranks; also it was 
well understood by them that thorough discipline was the 
fundamental essential. On July 8, 1861, an intensely hot day, 
the regiment left Boston going first to Harper's Ferry and later 
to Maryland Heights. Many trying and vexatious months 
ensued, a period of picket duty, special little errands hither 
and yon, with none of the romance of war and plenty of its 
discomfort, such as unwholesome food, rain and mud, with 
"fearful heat and dampness," and "considerable sickness 
among men and officers," "pretty rough work." "These 
things are the trials beside which the hardest fighting is noth- 
ing." Sometimes the men became mutinous. But the ofiicers 
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stood resolutely to their theory of discipline. "If we can say to 
our men, 'Do this,' and they do it without hesitation; we can 
thrash any one. If we can say ' Charge bayonets' and ' Forward,' 
what regiment in the South can stand before us? . . . That is 
what we want, soldiers who will do anything, fight anybody 
and go an3rwhere. ... In active and perfect obedience lies 
the secret of good soldiers." Persistence bore fruit; and Higgin- 
son wrote: "Daily we see more order and discipline," and "our 
regiment is in this respect much above the large proportion 
of volunteer regiments." It became in fact very nearly, if not 
quite, the "crack" regiment of the volunteer army. But what 
these young officers largely pined for was fighting. "We 
shall never see the enemy!" wrote Henry Higginson despairingly. 
Nor indeed did the regiment see the enemy until after Henry 
Higginson and Curtis had left it. Then it had its initiation day 
at Cedar Mountain, and a bloody day it was, with terrible 
carnage among officers and men; but the men stood like seasoned 
veterans, and Curtis and Higginson listened with keen interest 
and high pride to the account of results so largely due to their 
pains and patience. The fight was a "stupid" blunder, Henry 
Higginson always bitterly said; it did honor to the regiment 
to which he felt natural attachment, but it lost him inexcusably 
his two dear friends, Savage and Perkins. It was the story, 
too familiar in our military annals, of a superb rank and file, 
with first-rate regimental officers, and melancholy incapacity 
"higher up." 

That Curtis and Higginson themselves escaped this holo- 
caust was due to the fact that in the autumn of 1861 they had 
been transferred to the First Regiment of Mass. Volunteer 
Cavalry, then forming. In this Henry Higginson was given the 
Captaincy of Company A. Cavalry played an important role 
in Virginia, and for a long while the Confederates far excelled 
the Northerners in this arm of the service. It is immeasurably 
more difficult to make a good cavalry than a good infantry 
regiment; and while half -fit infantry may by lucky chance 
sometimes do some good, half-fit cavalry is substantially sure to 
be worse than nothing. In its home State high hopes and 
stern purposes were centred in this First Mass. Cavalry. By it 
Massachusetts assumed the task of proving to the North that 
first-rate mounted troops could be put into the field. Bound 
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to achieve her purpose, she selected her best men and plainly 
laid upon them an especial charge to make good. Liberal time 
was given them for training at Readville, and in February, 1862, 
they left for Hilton Head. Henry Higginson wrote: "We are 
getting on slowly but surely. One must look at each little thing, 
and I'm never sure that everything is as it should be unless I've 
seen it done." "It is a good deal harder work than in the 2nd 
Regiment; 'the turning from men to horses and horses to men 
gives us plenty to do, and could it be well done, it would be a 
great pleasure." It was "well done." There were no neglected, 
ungroomed horses in this regiment, neither were they fed 
wi^ their bits in their mouths, after the slovenly fashion in 
some squadrons. But the army commanders, still distrustful 
of cavalry, gave them scant consideration, leaving them with- 
out shelter tents or proper clothing, with toasted com and 
apples as their chief diet. 

In the spring of 1862 Higginson was promoted to the rank 
of Major with command of a battalion. In June Stephen Per- 
kins wrote to him: "Your letter has come, reflecting my com- 
plaints for blood and action." Perkins had not long to wait, 
poor fellow, but Higginson had. The regiment was moved about 
vaguely month after month and not much use was made of 
it, though under General Averell and later under General 
Pleasanton it gave good proof of its efficiency in sundry clashes 
with the famous troopers of J. E. B. Stuart and Mosby. At 
Beverly Ford they captured Stuart's despatch box, and they 
won a sharp encounter at Brandy Station, on June 9, 1863. 
They were present, but not seriously used, at Antietam and 
Fredericksburg. On May 6 Henry Higginson wrote from 
Fredericksburg: "Hard work is healthy for me. Just now we 
are waiting for the enemy to retreat. Gen. Hooker and Gen. 
Lee will provide for a good many of us before May is passed." 
On June 16, again: "We are going to have a very severe cam- 
paign, I suppose, but we are all pleased and in excellent spirits." 
The very next day came the fight at Aldie, from which he 
emerged alive, but very badly wounded. 

The Regiment was in the Division of General Gregg, under 
immediate command of General Kilpatrick. Henry Higgin- 
son with a squadron was sent forward by Colonel Curtis to 
check the Confederate cavalry. There were charges on both 
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sides, encounters, advances, and fallings back. In the midst 
of it, said Higginson: 

I was knocked off my horse while striking a man with my sabre, 
and probably my face was cut then. [He bore the scar, a deep and long 
one, yet not disfiguring, all his life.] While on the ground he struck 
me over the head, inflicting a slight wound. I don't remember how I 
got the bullet wound in the back. It was a rough and tumble fight 
during which I got several wounds. I don't remember the details 
distinctly, but I think that while on the ground I was shot at with a 
pistol which did not go off. Some of the rebels took my field glass 
and pistol. Something was said about making me prisoner, but 
I said I should soon die, and they left me. While they were not look- 
ing I pulled off my shoulder straps, that being the only distinguishing 
mark between me and a private. 

There was great dread among our men of being taken prisoners, 
and undergoing the horrors of Libby or Andersonville, and 
wounded officers were more likely to be taken off the field than 
were privates. The rebels also took away Higginson's gray 
horse, which had received four bullet wounds, but later was 
retaken, and "became a very serviceable horse." 

After the engagement was over and the combatants on both 
sides had withdrawn, Higginson made efforts to get back to 
our lines. "I stopped now and then," he said, "took out my 
diary to make a memo, or two and to say Goodbye to my father; 
drank some water out of a brook, and somehow got through a 
fence, and through the woods and across the fields, limping, 
crawling and walking as best I could, until I reached the spot 
where the fight began, and I found some of our men." The 
"regimental surgeon patched me up." Then came the painful 
journey "in an ambulance over a rough road to Centreville 
and thence by freight cars to Alexandria." "On a straw mat- 
tress, in the hollow of which I lay without being able to stir, 
resting on my face and one shoulder, hardly able to open my 
mouth to eat anything;" — thus he made the journey to Wash- 
ington, where at last he found himself in a hospital and under 
the care of Miss Anna Lowell, the sister of his friend Charles 
Lowell. Later he got back to Boston. His wound was both 
serious and very painful, and his recovery was slow. Even for a 
long while after he was able to walk, he was not able to sit, 
and it was only after much probing that Dr. Samuel Cabot 
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succeeded in extracting the bullet from the lower part of his 
spine. He was eager to get back to the service, but not until 
July, 1864, was he able to be "off again for the war," and even 
then in defiance of medical as well as friendly advice. Being 
not quite well enough yet for regimental service, he took 
for the time being a position on the staff of his friend Gen. 
Francis Barlow, a very able man, distinctly a fighter, at the 
time commanding a brigade in front of Petersburg. With 
him Higginson could expect hot work, and saw some; but, as he 
had been forwarned, he found himself so far from fit for cam- 
paigning, that he had to give up. Barlow had a short furlough 
and the two came back to Washington together. There Higgin- 
son tried to get employment in the Reserve Corps, but failing 
in this, he resigned and received honorable discharge from the 
service in September, 1864, bitterly regretting that he could not 
stay to the end, then appearing in sight.^ 

'■ The following pleasant anecdote is furnished by Mrs. Higginson: 

Some years ago, when Mr. Higginson and I were in Washington (I have for- 
gotten the exact date) I asked him to take me to Aldie and show me the ground 
where the battle was fought — it was really not a battle but an active skirmish 
fight — where Mr. Higginson was wounded, which was the 17th of June, 1863. 
We went first by rail to Leesburg and there we hired a mule team and open wagon 
and drove to Aldie. The wagon could n't go as far as the battlefield itself, so 
we left it by the roadside and walked. As we approached the field we saw a 
man plowing, who said: "Hello, friends, you come to see where we beat you 
Yankees at the Battle of Aldie." (He was a pleasant-looking farmer, I should 
say about 12 or 15 years younger than Mr. Higginson was at that time.) Evi- 
dently he was an ex-confederate. We said: "Yes, we came to see it and to look 
the place over." Upon which he replied: "Well, I remember all about it myself. 
I was about a dozen years old and I heard the fighting from my house which is 
over there" — pointing to a farmhouse at no great distance — "and when the 
fighting had stopped my mother said ' I want you to go with this pail of water 
and give a drink to all the men you find left there, no matter whether they are 
Federalists or Confederates. There is a Federal Major there who has been badly 
wounded and a Captain and other wounded men, and I want you to look after 
all of them ' — so I went. There were one or two wounded men, but I could n't 
find the Major. I looked everywhere for him, asked a few men who were left 
if they knew anything about him, but they said they did n't. They believed 
that in some way he must have managed to get back to camp, although wounded. 
Well, the long and short of it is that I could n't find him anywhere — he got 
away." Upon which, my husband laughed and said, "Yes, you are right; he 
did get away. I am the Major." The man laughed heartily, held out his hand 
and said: "Well, Major, I am glad to see you. At least, it is all right now." 
We walked over the whole place, Mr. Higginson explaining to me in detail just 
all the action of the fight. We saw the monument which had been erected on 
the spot, giving the names of the men engaged in the fight; also, names of pris- 
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The war cost Henry Higginson dear in friends lost. Notably 
there were Savage, Stephen Perkins, Charles Lowell, and Rob- 
ert G. Shaw. For him the memory of these men never faded. 
To his latest years he frequently referred to them with a still 
fresh and ardent affection. One is tempted to use a slang 
phrase, though it profanes a sacred subject, and to say that 
friendship was a specialty with Henry Higginson. His friend- 
ships were many and were not only warm but singularly endur- 
ing. With most of us, A and B may be our best friends in one 
stage of life, then neighborhood, occupations, interests change 
and in this new environment C and D come into the present 
while A and B glide gently into the past; some of us live to get 
far down in the alphabet. Not so with Henry Higginson. He 
was constant in such a relationship; sometimes adding a new 
friend, never dropping an old one. Always the company which 
he kept was good evidence in Higginson's behalf. In 1853 
Stephen Perkins wrote to him : "The only set worth belonging to 
is that of the best fellows." To names already mentioned, let us 
add Alexander Agassiz, Gen. Charles Jackson Paine, James 
Lowell, and Col. Henry S. Russell (and I fear that I forgot some) 
and we have most of the set of "best fellows" with whom Henry 
Higginson came through youth and advanced into active life. 
They were neither the "fast" nor the "smart," nor the fashion- 
able, nor the "sporty" set, nor the "pious men," nor the "digs," 
nor the prigs — only simply the really "best fellows." They 
started in life with all the abundant exuberance of youngsters, 
taking their full share of cakes and ale and all manner of joyous- 
ness; they had brains and they studied much and read more, 
and talked often seriously enough, had ambition and high pur- 
pose and the intent to labor usefully and the resolve, while 
absorbing the pleasure of life, to meet also the duties which 

oners and the wounded men, among which were Mr. Higginson's own brother 
Capt. James J. Higginson, and his own name — as having been badly wounded. 
It was a lovely day in spring and the place looked as peaceful as if there had 
never been any fighting there. 

Another incident connected with Aldie is also interesting: 

My son, who is a member of various himting clubs in this coimtry, was riding 
with a hunting club of the region all about Aldie — and Aldie — when one of 
the Southern members said to him: "By the way, was n't your father wounded 
at the battle of Aldie? If so, I wish you would give him this sword, which was 
picked up on the battlefield; he may like to keep it as a remembrance." This 
sword is now hanging in Mr. Higginson's room and is a very precious relic to us. 
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ought not to be shirked by men of their class. Those of them 
who lived made good; among those who died were two or three 
of the best. Dead or living they were all dear to Henry Hig- 
ginson to the end; and there were no mistakes in the hst. In 
less intimate relations such was not always the case. Occasion- 
ally Henry Higginson was heard ingenuously to remark that he 
was a good judge of men; and then sagacious friends exchanged 
surreptitious smiles; for they did not give him credit for this 
perspicacity. In fact, not intelligence and experience together 
ever enabled him to overcome a tendency to give credit to 
others for more brains and better characters than they had. 
Such generosity in judgment cost him dear at times, as good 
and attractive qualities often are costly; and properly enough, 
for, after all, virtues are really liixuries, and luxuries ought to 
be paid for. But it is a fine thing to see any man who likes to 
give credit to his fellows, who admires even competitors and 
rivals, with no faintest shade of envy or jealousy, never begrudg- 
ing praise to another, nor feeling himself elevated by the depres- 
sion of others. Such a man is magnanimous, and such a man 
was Henry Higginson. 

While he was at home, a wounded hero from Aldie, Major 
Higginson became engaged to Miss Ida Agassiz. She was the 
daughter of the famoUs Professor at Cambridge, a lady whom 
he had known from his early youth, and who became after 
marriage to him his constant companion during fifty-six 
years of married life. On September 20, 1863, Charles Lowell, 
in camp at Centreville, wrote: "I shall ask for 20 days leave — 
(Halleck is such a splendid old veteran that I expect he will 
refuse,) — and I shall be married on the first five — (one of 
the first five, Henry, it only takes one day,) — and I want you 
to try to be married in one of the other five." In fact, the 
marriage did take place on December 5 in the College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Col. Greely Curtis had been married just a fort- 
night earlier. 

A few days later than the above-quoted letter, Lowell again 
wrote: "How could I be married without daily bread? a perti- 
nent question, Henry. There are still young ravens, but it 
does not appear that Elijah ever taxed the powers of his by 
marrying. ... I think you have enough to start as well as any 
young fellow ought to start, for his own happiness." "Enough 
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to start," but in what direction? Lowell had declared Henry 
Higginson to be "a born merchant." But foreign commerce 
already belonged to the past. Many of the old merchants were 
losing what they had made, and none were gathering much in- 
crease. There were the cotton mills of New England, but the 
weaving and selling of eternal yards of cotton cloth was a 
prosaic occupation. The Western railroads were excellent for 
capitalistic managers at home, with salaries for those who would 
go West; Charles Perkins almost alone among these exiles 
in time won money and distinction there. None of these 
callings was attractive. There was a brief experiment with an 
oil well in Ohio; then a year or so with Col. Charles F. Morse 
and Major Channing Clapp tr3dng to raise Sea Island cotton 
in South Carolina, and then Major Higginson came back to 
Boston to avail himself of the very obvious opportunity which 
offered there in the shape of partnership in the stock-brokerage 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. It was already a good business 
and rapidly growing. It is true that one had not to look back 
far to see one or two brokers running about State Street and 
trying to get someone to buy or to sell a few shares of a cotton 
mill or one of the little New England railroads, and thus doing 
all the brokerage business that offered. But within a few years 
a new situation had developed. The lavish outpouring of bonds 
and stock by the new Western railroads, the impetus given by 
the war to manufacturing industries, the flood of paper money, 
the issues of Government bonds with tempting fluctuations 
in price, the speculation in gold, the gambling in the cheap 
"coppers," all combined to make a stock exchange which 
would have dazed the old-time broker. The family and social 
connections of the firm assured to it the best possible clientele; 
there was sufficient capital; the partners had the highest stand- 
ing in point of character; thus all else being propitious, it 
remained only for them to make good in point of abiHty, and 
this they proceeded to do. The house moreover became a 
sort of educational institution, to which the Boston gentlemen 
crowded to secure admission for training their sons. Major 
Higginson's strong feeling of kindred always looked out for 
family applicants, and the list of relatives in one way or 
another engaged in or with the firm shows: John C. Lee, 
George Higginson, Henry L. Higginson, ' Col. Henry Lee, 
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Francis L. Higginson, George Lee and his son, George C. Lee, 
Charles C. Jackson, James Jackson, Frank Lee, James Jackson 
Storrow, F. L. Higginson, Jr. Not one of those relatives ever 
failed worthily to play his part. It was only when Major 
Higginson went farther afield that he was less sure to be fortu- 
nate. He made an excellent selection in that popular gentle- 
man, Gardiner Lane; but in other instances had reason to 
regret his choice ^ — having judged too generously of his 
men. 

Further, the firm owed in some measure to family alliances 
its well-advised connections with the best financial enterprises 
of the day. Thus in the case of the great Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Mine, mother of fortunes, and fruit of the resolute faith 
of Quincy Shaw, the scientific knowledge of Alexander Agassiz, 
the practical energy of both — these two brothers-in-law of 
Major Higginson naturally brought their gallant bird to 
deposit her golden (or copper) eggs in the nest at 40 State 
Street. Then Professor Bell came with his telephone inven- 
tion. Drawbaugh set up his claim of priority, and there was 
the long and doubtful legal conflict with wild speculation and 
fluctuation in the shares. James Jackson Storrow, Major 
Higginson's cousin, was the Bell counsel; the Major knew his 
caHbre, stood steadfastly with him and reaped the harvest. 
Then came Western railroads, among which the champion was 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with its children, whom it 
swallowed, as Saturn had done with his. It was matter of 
course that the firm should have its share in these extensive 
dealings, but again it had a personal advantage — for another 
cousin, Gen. Charles Jackson Paine, was reputed to be one of 
the ablest men who sat on the C. B. & Q. Board of Directors. 
He sat also habitually in the office of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
where he could be seen almost any forenoon ensconced in a 
comfortable armchair, handsome, silent, puffing at a cigar which 
seemed never to have had a beginning and certainly never 
had an end. If the firm sought information it was there at 
hand. 

As the years rolled on the firm naturally strengthened and 
greatly extended its interests and its power. Of course all 
streams which came into the office were not such affluents as 
these earlier ones; into the procession of good securities some 
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insecurities inevitably found their way. But the balance was 
largely on the right side. Thus the Major, as chief partner in 
the prosperous house, certainly sat at the receipt of custom. 
If he did not take rank among the conspicuous multi-millionaires 
of the country, it was because he did not make the amassing 
of money his chief purpose. To spend it well interested him 
more. Charles Lowell only a few short weeks before his death 
on the battle-field, in a memorable letter to Henry Higginson 
had written: "Don't grow rich; if you once begin you'll find 
it much more difficult to be a useful citizen." Probably Henry 
Higginson needed no such advice; at least the "useful citizen" 
always predominated over the money-getter in him. We shall 
now see how. 

Betwixt labor on her behalf and gifts made to her, Harvard 
College has had no other such benefactor. What aid he rendered 
inconspicuously, in smaller matters from time to time, or to 
individuals, can only be guessed at. What all can see is that, 
had he not lived and prospered, it is unlikely that the students 
would have had a playground or a Stadium, or a Harvard 
Union Clubhouse. It was not that he took what is called an 
" intelligent interest" in a great institution of learning or a huge 
factory of education. What moved him was a very human 
interest in the multitudinous, ever-changing body of students 
who had the future in their hands, who were citizens in the 
making, who soon would largely possess and control the coun- 
try — very largely, if they were true to their opportunities. He 
said to them: "The honor of the nation rests with you, for 
the hope of a nation is in its young men." Intertwined with 
this feehng there was also a sympathy with those primitive 
qualities which make the study of youth the study of the crea- 
ture Man; for the young man is much more the natural man 
than he will ever be in later years. When we predict of the 
youngster that he will "learn by experience," or will "out- 
grow" this or that, we mean that the natural human will be 
transformed into an artificial product. The Major had the 
simple and sound purpose to cultivate among the swarming 
lads those good tendencies which one expects to find, at least in 
embryo, in young men, as Colonel Newcome would have said in 
his favorite phrase, ingenui vultus, ingenuique pudoris. Fortu- 
nately for the establishment of an influential relationship he had 
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an entirely honest and very lively interest in their sports — 
more especially, as was characteristic of him, in the more 
manly sports of football and rowing. This fellow-feeling secured 
their confidence; they could put their trust in a man who cared 
for these things. He used to go out to see what was going on 
upon Holmes Field or Jarvis Field, and in so doing his eye of the 
business man told him that it would be but a short time before 
these areas would be absorbed for buildings. Where would 
"the boys" go then? He walked about the region and looked 
hither and yon, and saw nothing. At last the scheme of the 
Soldiers Field occurred to him. There were objections, of 
distance, of the marshy character of the ground. But to wait 
for a scheme without objections was to wait forever. So he 
bought the land and presented it to the College. On June lo, 
1890, at a gathering of students and graduates in Sever Hall 
the gift was formally made. In a letter which was read Major 
Higginson said that the "estate henceforth belongs to the 
College without any condition or restriction whatsoever. . . . 
My hope is that the ground will be used for the present as a 
playground for the students" and if it should ever be otherwise 
used, that "another playground would be given. . . . The only 
other wish on my part is that the ground shall be called 'The 
Soldiers' Field' and marked with a stone bearing the names of 
some dear friends — alumni of the University, and noble gentle- 
men — who gave freely and eagerly all that they had or hoped 
for, to their country and to their fellow men in the hour of great 
need — the war of 1861 to 1865 in defence of the Republic." 
President Eliot spoke briefly in acceptance, and then Major 
Higginson, not improbably to the astonishment of himself and 
his friends, approved himself an orator — a very great orator, 
if, as Dr. Holmes said, a man is to be measured by his highest 
achievement. The brief address then made by him is of the 
very first quality, and the man is to be pitied who can read it 
without feeling his heart throb and his eyes fill. As an utterance 
of deep feehng, made more intense by restrained expression, it 
is not surpassed in English literature. In form and substance 
it is beyond criticism. Hereafter the Major spoke on other 
occasions — at the Harvard Union, more notably at the Sanders 
Theatre concerning Robert Gould Shaw, and elsewhere — and 
always with eloquence, beauty and feeling; but he never again 
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quite reached the level of this address. His habit was to speak 
in short, crisp, emphatic sentences, a dangerous method unless 
used in perfect good faith and with genuine earnestness behind 
it, for if employed merely rhetorically the affectation is sure to 
be detected. Major Higginson used it habitually and effectively 
in conversation as well as on formal occasions; it was natural to 
him. Therefore when he talked in earnest he talked forcibly. 
But he was not always willing to hand out his thoughts, and in 
such case he defensively threw out trifling, banal remarks 
which did not always produce a favorable impression. This, 
however, meant only that he was not at the moment inclined 
for serious talk. 

First, and last, in one way and another, the students got 
much assistance and advice from Henry Higginson. Largely 
to him they owed it that inter-collegiate football was continued. 
In the earher days it was a revoltingly brutal game, each side 
attributing to the other, and too probably itself sometimes 
practising, unworthy tricks — a game too often played in a bad 
and ungentlemanly spirit. Either reform or prohibition became 
inevitable. That it was reform was due more to the influence of 
Major Higginson than to any other one single cause. 

In your games there is just one thing that you cannot do, even to 
win success. You cannot do one tricky or shabby thing. Trans- 
late tricky and shabby — dishonest and ungentlemanlike. Prince- 
ton is not wicked, Yale is not base. . . . Mates, the Princeton and 
the Yale fellows are our brothers. Let us beat them fairly, if we can, 
and believe that they will play the game just as we do. 

He preached a good deal, but very tactfully. Leaving aside 
the nice little well-bred virtues, he urged the more inspiring 
and manly ones. He told the boys to be honorable, strenuous 
and resolute, public-spirited, never shirkers of public or of 
private duty. He did not wish Harvard to pour over the coun- 
try every year a flood of gentle saints; what he did want was 
that she should send all through the country manly men and 
useful citizens. His influence was great because there was in 
him a temperament which young men instinctively felt and 
hked; they recognized a man not quite so crude as themselves, 
but not less human, a man virile, impulsive, strong, passionate; 
and by the same instinct they could see that those qualities 
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were held firmly in hand by resolute self-control. Understand- 
ing this they gave their confidence to such a man. In fact, 
Henry Higginson was one of those fortunate men who under- 
stood his own character, and who thus was clearly aware that 
among his tendencies was an impetuosity which called for re- 
straint; with intelligent firmness, therefore, he applied that 
restraint, with the result that there was constructive power 
where there might otherwise have been destructive violence. 
This sort of man the lads respected, getting at his nature by 
the freemasonry of youth. 

In 1882 Harvard University conferred upon Mr. Higginson 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. In 1893 she further did 
him the honor and herself the benefit of making him a member 
of the Corporation, which ofl&ce he continued to hold till his 
death. In 1901 Yale gave him an LL.D., a very graceful recog- 
nition, apart from general considerations, of the efforts which 
he had made to bring the two Universities upon the footing of 
an honorable and friendly spirit in the rivalry which naturally 
existed between them. In 191 2 Williams College did him the 
like honor. 

The most conspicuous act of Henry Higginson's life was, of 
course, the founding and maintaining of the famous Symphony 
Orchestra. He said that the scheme first occurred to him in 
Vienna when he reached the sad conclusion to abandon the 
further study of music there, and he then mentioned it to 
Professor Eppstein. Thereafter through the years of war 
and of business he kept it quietly laid by in his mind until 
at last, in 1881, he felt able to face the financial risk. Yet the 
money was the least matter. If he had it, well and good of 
course; but it only gave him the chance to begin to work, and 
the work in itself was momentous in proportion as his visions of 
achievement were high. Already engaged in managing a 
great business, he now proposed to assume as a mere side issue 
a task which energetic impresarios, with an experience which 
he lacked, found to be quite all that they could handle. He 
must also be pretty sure of himself, of his patience to persist 
during long years when progress must be slow and criticism 
would doubtless be abundant, of his good temper likewise and 
tact for dealing with the numerous groups of foreigners be- 
longing to the most uneasy and difficile class of mankind. All 
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these drafts upon purse, physical endurance and moral qualities 
he had intelligence enough to foresee and courage enough to 
face. Some probably turned out serious beyond anticipation; 
also others, unforeseen, were added — as, for example, when 
from time to time he was subjected to the attempted invasion 
of "unions," though this especial difficulty probably gave him 
some gratification as well as trouble. For the old spirit of the 
hero of "Bloody Monday" night still Hved in him, and it must 
have been a keen pleasure for him to administer to "agitators" 
a kind of agitation very httle to their taste. The newspaper 
critics of course bothered him more or less; sometimes they 
were witty and amusing, only rarely abusive; and if they knew 
more than he or his leader — well, that was only their business. 
But worry on this score was not excessive; and the public, 
always wanting more tickets than there were seats, kept the 
balance of opinion on the right side. 

For the matter of financial deficit, Major Higginson had 
anticipated it as likely to last at least a few years, and had set 
what he thought a safe estimate at $20,000 per annum. In fact 
it was variable, but, like the poor, was always with him. One 
year it ran up to $50,000, another to $52,000. Mr. Howe, in his 
well-told story of the Orchestra, says that the exact aggregate of 
the deficits was not obtainable, but that at the time of his 
writing (1912) it had been at least $900,000. This probably 
represented the Treasurer's accountings and did not include 
many disbursements which would be taken by Henry Higginson 
from his privy purse. Also several years were yet to be added 
before the close. Altogether it is not likely that a prudent 
gambler would care to bind himself to make good all the out- 
lay, direct and indirect, from earliest A to latest Z, for a less 
SMia than a million and a quarter of dollars, probably he would 
exact substantially more. For the multi-milHonaire of today 
this would be no staggering sum; but for the Boston banker and 
broker, during the now antiquated period covered by the con- 
certs, it was large. No one, of course, knew what were Major 
Higginson's income and resources, but the down-town gossips 
did not pretend that these sums were any bagatelle for him, to 
be met with indifference year after year, in good times and 
in bad alike. In 1857, while he was devoting himself to his 
musical studies, and, as he well knew, was being criticized by the 
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busybodies, he wrote to his father: "What is money good for, if 
not to spend for one's friends and to help them? You've done 
so all your life — let me do so while I can, for it is in me (I have 
always known it,) to be a close man, a miser." It is interesting 
to lay this letter of youth, almost boyhood, beside the ledger 
of the Symphony Orchestra; the "miser" in him certainly was 
being castigated, yet was not heard to groan. 

Patience in well-doing was not less needed than dollars. 
The concerts started well under an able conductor; but in the 
clamber to the ultimate pinnacle of real supremacy it is the 
final stage which counts. It was not long before New York was 
outstripped; but Major Higginson had European capitals also 
in his mind as competitors, not indeed to be surpassed, but if 
possible to be equalled. In the earlier years when gracious 
compliments were brought to him, he only replied, substantially, 
that it was not yet time for them. At last, however, he could 
accept them. In 1893 Mr. Paur, when he first heard the Or- 
chestra, said that he thought it "the best orchestra in the 
world," and with greater familiarity with it this opinion was 
corroborated. Richard Strauss exclaimed, "I wish I could have 
this orchestra in Europe and perform the Beethoven SjTnpho- 
nies with it! " In 1906 Dr. Muck "did not hesitate to rank the 
orchestra with the best in Europe." 

The story was commonly reported that Major Higginson 
had established by his will a sufl&cient financial foundation to 
secure the continuance of the orchestra for an indefinite period 
after his death. In 1888 he wrote: "It is a work with which 
I wish to go on as long as I can, and if it can be made to con- 
tinue forever, which is my expectation, so much the better." 
Other remarks or indications seemed to point to his purpose to 
make it a permanent institution, not limited by his own Ufe or 
personal control. But unfortunate occurrences brought about 
what may be called the Tragedy of the Symphony Orchestra. 
After the outbreak of the war, rumors were circulated that Dr. 
Muck, then the leader, was a German spy. Some persons be- 
gan to cry out that Major Higginson should dismiss him, for- 
getful that there was a contract which Mr. Higginson could 
not cancel without actual legal proof of sufficient cause; whereas 
no one presented any smallest item of real evidence against the 
conductor. Certainly the surpassing meanness of the musi- 
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dan's face made suspicion of him easy, but a mean face is not 
proof; and further Major Higginson knew that the initial move 
of the assailants was based upon a falsehood, which those who 
made it did not abandon after proof of its falsity. Apart from 
these practical considerations, there was perceptible a strange 
air of personal malice. Was it perhaps a case of dux femina 
facti? If the compliment which lay in the words as used by 
the Roman poet were first carefully eliminated, sagacious 
friends and adherents of Major Higginson felt no doubt that 
the quotation held the true explanation. This was quite the 
wrong way to attack a man of his spirit. Further, to the 
Major's hotiorable temperament such perfidy as he was asked 
to believe seemed so incredible, that he refused to believe it 
and in actual fact did not believe it. Yet harassed by the 
unfriendly gossip and made anxious by the advice of dispas- 
sionate friends, he turned to the Government. Twice most 
searching investigations were ofl&cially made by the best detec- 
tives, and twice the Government gave to the Major a "clean 
bill" for Dr. Muck. Thus the matter stood when suddenly 
the news came that the German was interned at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. Short and sharp as the blade of the guillotine falls, so 
fell this blow. The few concerts still due were given under 
other leadership, and Major Higginson's Symphony Orchestra 
came to an end. Why? The relationship between Major 
Higginson and the musician had been strictly one of business, 
and down town many such relationships were being severed 
without therefore destroying the business. The Major had 
never been in the most remote manner sponsor for the integ- 
rity of its leader; even less so indeed than the National Govern- 
ment itself, whose judgment he had asked and accepted. Why 
then should he have thus dropped his enterprise? Many ques- 
tions shall be asked, and few shall be answered. The un- 
worthy treatment which he had received gave him abundant 
justification for resentment. But he uttered no word indicative 
of the feeling. As being an old man and ill, he might have been 
glad of an opportunity to lay down a burden which now had 
such painful associations. But he hinted at no such explana- 
tion. He said not a word. He simply did what he saw fit, 
and that was the end. It is useless for us to try to divine his 
feeling; and though it is difficult for his friends to hold their 
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peace, and there are things which they would like to say, yet it 
is right that they should respect his judgment.^ 

Incidentally, it is in place here to say that, at the outbreak 
of the late war. Major Higginson's sympathy was enlisted for 
the allies with all the decisiveness and ardor which marked 
his temperament. Tales of German cruelty and bad faith 
stirred his fierce indignation. Later, when Mr. Wilson, with 
tardy and hesitating steps, at last ranged this country against 
Germany, Henry Higginson gave hearty approval. Of course 
he could not render active personal service, but by every stimu- 
lating word and every useful act, whenever opportunity offered, 
he gave his best aid. Had a zeal equal to his and such efficiency 
as he demanded been found everywhere in our high official 
quarters it would have been well for the cause and for the 
country. 

Major Higginson's eightieth birthday was celebrated by a 
great complimentary banquet. Starting in the modest scheme 
of a few friends, it could not be prevented from expanding. 
Such a demonstration required to be managed with delicacy 
and tact, for other men besides Henry Higginson were liberal 
and useful citizens and were receiving no such distinction. 
True; but no other man had made to the community such a 
present as the Symphony Concerts, and it was this gift which 
was really the underlying incentive to the celebration. Boston 
for a long while had been living upon her traditions; upon 
memories of her past; and a very brilliant past she certainly 
had for living upon; but unfortunately it was a past; and if 
any unkind person should say that her present was little better 
than commonplace respectability, his discourtesy would have 

' The internment of Dr. Muck took place early in April, 1918. Mr. Higginson's 
will was executed in October, 1918. Therein he made no mention of the Symphony 
Orchestra. A codicil was executed in December, 1918, at which time a newly 
organized " Symphony Orchestra " was giving concerts. To this he bequeathed 
his very valuable musical library and collection of musical instruments. But 
this gift was conditional upon the discretion of his executor, who, not less than 
three and not later than five years after the testator's death, was to make de- 
livery of the bequest, or to cancel it, as he should see fit, with the hope that he 
would be " guided by the manner in which the Symphony Orchestra shall have 
been and is being managed, and the prospect of continued existence in accor- 
dance with high standards." It was a kindly and magnanimous spirit towards 
the successor which was going to try to take the place of his own beloved 
enterprise. 
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been more easily resented than gainsaid. To the good Boston- 
ians, who were painfully conscious of this condition, Major 
Higginson had suddenly given a fresh distinction, a splendid 
preeminence in music. He had made Boston the rival of 
Vienna or Berlin, while in America she had no rival. For though 
New York might boast with her Philharmonic, she boasted only 
as a poor second. For this glorious revival Boston had to be 
grateful to Major Higginson alone, and the great dinner was 
the token by which his fellow citizens expressed their Thank 
You. It was a grand success. 

On the occasion of this eightieth birthday dinner Major 
Higginson appeared to be in fair physical condition. But ail- 
ments were brooding which slowly developed during the suc- 
ceeding years. He had to undergo some severe surgery. His 
superb strength enabled him for some time to hold his own 
against the inevitable, but of course the end had to come. On 
November 14, 1919, he went to the Hospital for a slight supple- 
mentary operation, which was successfully performed; he 
failed, however, to rally and died that night. His funeral took 
place on Monday, November 17, at the Appleton Chapel in 
Harvard College Yard, an immense crowd attending; and he 
was buried at Mount Auburn Cemetery where a file of United 
States soldiers fired a volley over his grave. 

To sketch a man of Major Higginson's countless activities 
and many very striking characteristics within the compass 
of a Memorial notice is to do miniature work; and he does 
not easily lend himself to presentation in miniature. Sargent 
made a superb full-length portrait of him, and a biographic 
likeness which shall be in Literature what that great painting 
is in Art ought to be made. In what has been herein above 
said, eulogy has been carefully shunned. Not a trait has been 
attributed to him which he did not have, and not one has been 
drawn in extravagant phrase. All the praise that has been 
given is strictly true. Of course, being eminently human, he 
had faults; but in writing of a good man, we do not expatiate 
upon his shortcomings, just as per contra, no historian has ever 
suggested the presence of virtues in Nero, though he too, being 
human, doubtless had some good quality. But the good serv- 
ices which a man does for his fellowmen, and the fine traits 
whereby he stimulates them to well-doing — these are the 
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things we want to know, and which it is good for us to know. 
On the other hand to point out flaws is not only ungracious; 
it is ofl&cious and altogether superfluous, for what is more cer- 
tain than that our very dear friend knows all our failings 
much more surely than any one else does? In point of fact 
the biographer of Henry Higginson fortunately can dare — as 
not too many biographers can — to take and keep the ancient 
and venerated oath of our courts of justice: To speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Thus will 
the character of this strong and generous man and most use- 
ful citizen be most fairly depicted. 



